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A CLEAR  indication  of  an  unhealthy  state  of 
college  sport  may  be  seen  in  the  relations  at 
present  existing  between  Harvard  and  Yale 
Universities.  It  is  now  definitely  understood  that 
these  two  will  not  meet  in  any  athletic  contests  this 
yeai , neither  in  football  this  antumn,  nor  in  baseball 
and  rowing  next  spring.  As  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  interpret  the  .situation,  the  whole  difficulty 
may  be  traced  back  to  that  exhibition  of  ruffianism 
and  brutality  seen  at  Springfield  last  November. 
After  the  game  certain  ulitmni  of  Harvard  gave  vent 
to  their  indignation  and  bitterness  through  the 
medium  of  the  press,  and  by  so  doing  started  a con- 
troversy. The  opinions  expressed  were  quite  un- 
official, but  served  to  so  aggravate  Vale  that,  when 
a letter  was  sent  by  Harvard  regarding  arrange- 
ments for  ’95,  she  replied  by  demanding  an  official 
retraction  of  the  unofficial  remarks.  Harvard  re- 
fused, disclaiming  any  official  responsibility  for  the 
obnoxious  statements,  and  expressed  a regret  at  the 
termination  of  athletic  relationships. 

Such  a piece  of  child’s  play  between  two  of  the 
oldest  institutions  of  the  United  States  is  most 
lamentable.  Though  it  is  a matter  of  sincere  re- 
gret to  graduates  of  both  universities,  many  hail  it 
as  a blessing  in  disguise,  inasmuch  as  it  cools  the 
football  hysteria  of  the  last  few  years.  They  think 
that  rules  and  regulations  will  now  be  adopted  which 
will  obviate  much  of  the  brutality  and  coarseness 


previously  characteristic  of  the  game,  and  thus  keep 
it  within  reasonable  and  healthful  lines. 

As  Canadians  it  ill  becomes  us  to  hold  up  a 
Pharisaic  head  and  say,  that  our  game  knows  noth- 
ing of  degeneracy.  It  would  serve  us  better  to 
profit  by  the  mistakes  of  our  brethren  across  the 
line,  and  avoid  all  tendencies  to  professionalism  or 
the  perversion  of  a college  game  to  other  purposes 
lhan  sport  for  sport’s  sake.  It  is  the  concomitants 
of  the  game  which  always  bring  it  into  disrepute. 
Any  judge  of  physical  education  will  admit  that  in 
itself  football  is  a healthful,  vigorous  and  valuable 
game  for  young  men.  It  requires  not  only  strength, 
promptness  and  alacrity,  but  even  elements  of 
mental  acuteness  and  (luickness  of  decision.  A 
player  must  learn  to  meet  defeat  and  meet  it  like  a 
man  ; he  must  continually  be  an  aggressor  and  yet 
keep  himself  under  control.  Apart,  therefore,  from 
the  mere  development  of  brawn  and  muscle,  though 
this  is  not  an  unworthy  consideration,  the  game  is 
an  excellent  one  and  should  be  preserved  as  one  of 
the  prominent  features  of  college  life.  It  has  and 
will  always  have  some  accidents  and  calamities, 
but  so  does  every  sport  and  occupation  in  life.  The 
difference  is,  that  those  of  football  are  published 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba  by  sensation  mongers’,'' 
while  those  of  such  a .sport  as  bicycling,  for  in- 
stance, happen  on  the  country  roadside  away  from 
the  reporter’s  eye.  Make  allowance  as  we  may,  we 
have  yet  to  confess  that  football  is  the  occasion  of 
a great  deal  of  gambling  and  unnecessary  rough- 
ness. Prevention  is  better  than  cure,  and  as  one 
desirous  of  seeing  college  sport  at  its  best  we  should 
be  pleased  to  see  measures  taken  to  arrest  the  de- 
velopment of  objectionable  tendencies.  Nothing 
will  do  more  than  the  cultivation  of  such  a spirit  as 
made  our  students  willing  to  cheer  for  opponents  at 
the  last  championship  match.  We  have  lost  the 
championship,  it  is  true,  but  the  gentlemanly, 
sportsmanlike  charadter  of  the  final  contest,  on  both 
sides,  is  to  every  true  college  man  a matter  of  grati- 
fication. Among  professional  athletes,  where  suc- 
cess means  bread  and  butter,  loss  of  temper  and 
consequent  ill-feeling  are  not  unexpected,  but 
among  college  men,  playing  a college  game,  they 
should  be  the  last  thing  to  occur. 
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The  Literary  Society,  organized  last  session,  has 
for  its  object  the  promotion  of  culture  among  its 
members.  But  to  clearly  define  “ culture  ” is  not 
easy.  One  thing  is  clear,  it  is  different  from  tech- 
nical knowledge.  Perhaps  we  may  say  it  is  sym- 
pathy with  the  great  types  of  thinking  men.  If  so, 
it  must  be  marked  by  breadth  of  mind  and  mastery 
of  the  means  of  communication  of  thought. 
Specialization  now  begins  so  early  that  such  an 
ideal  is  in  danger  of  being  lost,  and  men  leave  col- 
lege not  cultured,  but  crammed.  The  man  who 
does  not  see  his  favorite  subjedt  in  perspective,  as 
one  aspect  of  truth,  is  no  scholar.  Every  student 
should  be  familiar  with  the  common  grounds  of 
literary  and  scientific  thought. 

To  obtain  this  standard  the  first  necessity  is  a 
broad  curriculum,  but  for  the  best  results  some- 
thing is  needed  outside  the  lectureality  and  rigidity 
of  the  class  room.  There  the  subject  of  study  is 
clearly  defined,  but  the  man  of  culture  must  be  able 
to  choose  his  own  course  and  mark  his  own  limita- 
tions. In  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  perhaps  to-day 
the  most  famous  of  Britain’s  seats  of  learning,  this 
is  recognized  by  requiring  of  each  undergraduate, 
during  his  first  two  years,  a fortnightly  essay.  For 
this  essay  a choice  of  subject  is  given  covering  the 
whole  field  of  letters.  In  gueen’s,  and  indeed  any 
Canadian  university,  such  a thing  is  practically  im- 
possible. Though  not  claiming  any  such  high  aim, 
it  is  on  this  untilled  ground  that  the  Literary  Society 
modestly  stands. 

Its  programnie  for  the  present  year  cannot,  by 
any  stretch  of  language,  be  called  modest,  but  it  is 
based  on  broad  lines.  The  subjects  are  all  interest- 
ing to  any  student  who  is  more  than  a class  grind. 
Even  their  magnitude,  which  makes  the  stoutest 
heart  quail,  has  the  effecff  of  raising  the  thoughts 
from  isolated  detail  to  their  general  interest,  and 
compels  clear  thought  and  concise  statement.  Only 
so  can  they  be  dealt  with  at  all.  Nothing  is  better 
to  clear  away  misty  errors  than  to  embody  our 
thoughts  in  a clear  cut  monogram. 

Again,  clear  thought  is  the  secret  of  luminous 
style  and  style  is  the  master's  touch.  The  formal 
study  of  models  is  of  little  use,  but  concise  and 
beautiful  expression  of  thought  is  worthy  the  effort 
of  every  scholar.  Chaucer’s  clerk,  whose  speech 
was  “ in  form  and  reverence,  and  short  and  quick 
and  full  of  high  sentence,”  is  the  perennial  type  of 
the  real  scholar.  Such  an  end  is  greatly  helped  by 
the  mutual  inspiration  and  criticism  of  a good 
lilerary  club.  Now  that  we  have  one  we  wish  it 
every  success. 

With  the  opening  of  this  session  another  addition 
has  been  made  for  the  advancement  of  practical 


teaching  in  our  medical  department.  A new  labor- 
atory bas  been  thoroughly  equipped  for  work  in 
Pathology  and  Bacteriology.  The  teaching  of  these 
branches  has  been  placed  under  the  Professorship 
of  Dr.  W.  T.  Connell,  whose  proficiency  in  the 
work  is  recognized. 

A systematic  course  of  lectures,  illustrated  by 
gross  and  microscopic  morbid  specimens,  is  given 
on  these  subjedts,  and  besides  there  is  a special 
class  for  pradlical  microscopic  work.  The  class  is 
taken  in  setftions  to  the  laboratory,  where  they  re- 
ceive pradtical  instrudtion  under  diredt  supervision 
in  the  various  methods  of  preparation  and  investi- 
gation of  morbid  products. 

The  vast  importance  of  these  subjedts  is  seen  in 
the  ever-increasing  application  of  Pathological  me- 
thods to  the  diagnosis  and  therapeutics  of  disease. 
Pathology  means  “The  natural  science  of  disease," 
and  a knowledge  of  its  principles  must  form  the  in- 
dispensible  ground-work  lor  a thorough  scientific 
study  of  Medicine  or  Surgery.  It  deals  with  the 
causes  of  disease,  their  modes  of  action,  and  the  ef- 
fects produced  by  them.  In  other  words  it  treats 
of  microscopic  morbid  anatomy,  the  sequence  of 
events  in  its  production  and  the  nature  of  the 
causal  agent,  whether  physical,  chemical  or  micro- 
organismal.  It  is  the  latter  causal  agent,  the 
micro-organismal  or  bacterial,  which  is  now  being 
proved  to  be  the  prime  agent  in  diseased  conditions, 
chiefly  through  the  media  of  its  chemical  products 
or  toxines. 

It  is,  then,  to  a highly  interesting  and  important 
subject  that  increased  facilities  for  study  have  been 
given  and  every  student  should  esteem  it  his  privi- 
lege to  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  get 
a more  thorough  knowledge  of  these  branches 
which  form  so  important  a factor  in  the  science  and 
practice  of  medicine. 

* 

By  the  British  North  America  Act  the  control  of 
copyright  in  Canada  was  relegated  to  the  Canadian 
Parliament.  Till  recently,  Canada  took  no  active 
measures  in  this  matter,  but  allowed  herself  to  be 
included  in  the  international  arrangements  made  by 
Great  Britain.  According  to  these  arrangements 
foreign  authors  had  the  right  to  control  the  publica- 
tion and  sale  of  their  own  books  in  the  Dominion. 
Now,  however,  Canada  has  taken  advantage  of  her 
constitutional  right  and  has  passed  an  Act  which 
will  allow  Canadian  printers  to  manufacture  and 
sell  any  foreign  book  without  previous  arrangement 
with  the  author,  so  long  as  they  deposit  with  the 
Canadian  Government  a royalty  of  io%  for  the 
benefit  of  the  author. 

A writer  in  the  Canadian  Magazine,  defending  the 
Copyright  Act,  speaks  in  solicitous  tones  of  the 
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“ Canadian  publishers  who  are  helping  to  develop 
our  young  Dominion,  who  have  their  inonev  invest- 
ed in  Canada,  and  who  are  giving  work  to  Canadian 
printers,  book-binders,  type-founders  and  others 
connedted  with  printing  and  publishing.”  Ihis 
looks  as  if  the  Act  were  intended  as  a form  of  pro- 
tedtion,  and  it  may  suggest  itself  that  along  this 
line  Canada  has  experimented  enough  already. 
The  creation  of  such  a monopoly  must  end  by  flood- 
ing the  Canadian  market  with  cheap  and  trashy 
literature.  The  demand  for  the  better  class  of 
books  being  limited,  the  publishers  would  be  careful 
to  produce  no  more  of  these  than  could  he  disposed 
of  at  a good  profit.  The  measure,  therefore,  can- 
not be  defended  even  on  the  ground  of  public  ex- 
pediency. 

A still  more  serious  aspect  of  the  (juestion  is  its 
relation  to  international  agreement.  To  prove  the 
Copyright  Act  constitutional  is  not  to  justify  it. 
Anyone  who  refledts  for  a moment  on  the  cosmo- 
politan nature  of  modein  commerce,  and  indeed  of 
all  modern  life,  will  recognixe  how  vitally  important 
is  the  stability  of  international  relations.  Now  the 
only  basis  of  international  law  is  the  conscience  and 
integrity  of  the  different  nations  as  such.  When, 
therefore,  any  country  proceeds  on  the  policy  of 
doing  what  it  likes,  rather  than  doing  what  is 
e(|uitable  and  eminently  reasonable,  it  strikes  at  the 
veiy  foundation  of  international  law.  It  certainly 
seems  both  just  and  desirable  that  the  copyright 
privilege  of  an  author  should  be  protected,  not  only 
in  his  own,  but  in  all  countries.  A hook  is,  in  a 
peculiar  sense,  an  author’s  own  property,  and  it  is 
reasonable  he  should  control  its  publication.  The 
Canadian  Government  by  its  recent  legislation, 
really  sanctions  a kind  of  piracy,  and,  what  is  still 
worse,  does  so  in  the  interests  of  a particular  class. 

* * » 

editorial  notes. 

We  desire  to  call  atienlion  to  the  contribution  in  this  number,  en- 
Idled  ’.V  Queen’s  Man  at  Cornell.’  This  is  the  first  of  a series, 
tvh.ch  we  expect  to  publish  from  time  to  time,  on  University  life  as  seen 
al  other  centres. 

It  i.s  only  fair  to  return  patronage  for  patronage.  We,  therefore,  ask 

the  students  to  patronize  our  advertisers. 

The  business  manager  requests  u.s  to  intimate  that  he  is  ever  ready 
to  receive  a dollar. 


There  is  a number  of  us  creep 
Into  this  world  to  eat  and  sleep, 

And  know  no  reason  why  we’re  born 
But  only  to  consume  the  corn, 

Devour  the  cattle,  flesh  and  fish, 

And  leave  behind  an  empty  dish  ; 

And  if  our  tombstones,  when  we  die, 
Be  not  taught  to  flatter  and  to  lie, 
There’s  nothing  better  can  be  said 
Than  that  he’s  eat  up  all  his  bread, 
Drunk  up  his  drink  and  gone  to  bed.” 


LITERATURE. 


REMBRANDT. 

BEEORE  entering  into  the  record  of  Rem- 
brandt’s life,  a slight  sketch  may  be  given  of 
the  youthful  surroundings  of  the  child,  who, 
in  the  17th  century,  was  to  impress  his  life  and  work 
indelibly  upon  later  centuries. 

Eeyden  in  the  17th  century  was  rich  and  prosper- 
ous, having  recovered  from  the  fierce  wars  of  Philip 
II.  with  the  Netlierlands.  Nothing  could  be  more 
splendid  than  the  appearance  of  the  wealthy  burgh- 
ers arrayed  in  velvet  and  laces  and  resplendent  with 
golden  chains  as  we  see  them  represented  in  pic- 
tures ot  that  period.  The  trav'eller,  approaching 
the  city  by  the  white  gate,  saw  the  low-lying  mea- 
dows of  the  Rhine,  which,  like  a silver  thread,  runs 
through  the  flat  city,  and  passing  through  the  white 
gate,  saw  all  Eeyden  with  its  steeples,  turrets  and  lofty 
ramparts  before  him,  while  near  and  far  arose, 
whit  ring  in  the  air,  the  gigantic  arms  ot  hundreds  of 
windmills,  giving  a most  unic|ue  and  picturescpie 
effect.  Wandering  among  lanes  and  ramparts  we 
come  to  the  world-famous  Water  Lane,  and  passing 
the  two  windmills,  reach  the  house  in  which  our 
painter  was  born.  In  the  year  of  his  birth,  1607, 
his  father,  then  a miller  and  40  years  of  age,  lived 
in  a fine  house  ; his  mother,  Neeltjen,  was  the 
daughter  of  a wealthy  banker  ; the  surroundings  of 
the  family  were  simple  and  comfortable. 

Rembrandt  was  born  in  an  artistic  and  creative 
age.  Much  might  be  said  about  this  historic  time, 
so  full  of  art  and  romance,  so  closely  woven  with 
the  meshes  of  religion,  politics  and  industries  as  to 
make  this  particular  century  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting in  the  world’s  history.  But  our  space  wi]l 
permit  only  of  the  barest  outlines  of  Rembrandt’s 
work. 

In  the  archives  of  Leyden  are  to  be  found  comic 
descriptions  of  the  prudent  ambition  ot  Rembrandt’s 
parents,  who  sent  him  to  school  to  learn  the  Latin 
tongue  and  to  prepare  him  for  the  Academy,  and 
we  learn  also  that  he  had  no  taste  for  his  stiidjes, 
but  spent  his  time  in  paintings  and  designings,  so 
that  they  were  forced  to  remove  him  and  apprentice 
him  to  a painter.  The  name  of  Jacob  Van  Swanen- 
berg  is  preserved  to  us  simply  because  of  his  famous 
pupil.  After  three  years  he  was  sent  to  Eastman, 
Amsterdam,  strangely  enough  too,  for  not  only 
Franz  Hales  and  Van  Der  Velde,  but  other  well- 
known  painters  lived  at  Leyden.  However,  he 
soon  returned  to  his  native  city  and  had  for  his 
first  pupil  the  since  world-renowned  Gerard  Dow. 
.\t  this  period  he  made  a special  study  of  light  and 
shade,  painted  the  “ Bust  of  an  Old  Man,”  now  in 
the  National  Gallery  in  London,  and  produced  30 
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etchings  of  biblical  siibjeas.  Having  been  invited 
to  Amsterdam  to  paint  portraits,  be  removed  there 
and  in  that  city  we  trace  his  further  progress.  At 
that  time  Amsterdam,  trading  with  the  whole  world, 
was  the  exchange  of  all  nations  and  the  focus  of 
civilization.  Artists  were  numerous,  finding  ready 
market  for  their  paintings,  and  among  them  Rem- 
brandt established  his  studio,  where  he  painted  the 
magnificent  “ Presentation  in  the  Temple,”  now  at 
the  Hague.  It  is  the  first  of  his  own  paintings,  con- 
taining a number  of  figures,  and  widely  different 
from  the  Italian  religious  picture  of  his  time.  In 
1632  Rembrandt,  now  23  years  old,  painted  the 
“ Lesson  in  Anatomy  ” and  etched  a number  of 
plates,  among  them  his  first  landscape  etching,  “ A 
Cottage  with  White  Palings.” 

“ The  Seller  of  Rat  Poison  ” and  “ The  Resurrec- 
tion of  Lazarus  ” illustrate  the  versatility  of  his 
genius.  “ The  Descent  from  the  Cross  ” was  paint- 
ed for  Prince  h'rederick  of  Holland.  “ The  Good 
Samaritan,”  also  a picture  of  this  period,  was  a 
charming  little  picture  of  warm  tones,  with  fine 
touch  and  sentiment.  Rembrandt's  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  Bible  text  is  remarkably  shown  in 
the  details  of  his  scriptural  subjects,  and  few  of  his 
pictures  appeal  to  us  more  than  his  little  sketch  of 
the  “ F'light  into  Egypt.” 

As  Beatrice  is  a part  of  Dante,  Mona  Idsa  of  Da 
Vinci  and  Vittoria  Colonna  of  Michael  Angelo,  so  is 
Laskia  Van  Uenburgh  the  bright  particular  star 
which  at  this  time  rose  upon  the  golden  horizon  of 
Rembrandt’s  life  and  impressed  herself  upon  all  his 
luture  work.  We  see  her  everywhere  after  this  ; as 
‘‘ Queen  of  Sheba,”  as  the  “ Jewish  Bride  ” in  the 
bright  face  with  a straw  hat,  so  well  known  to  every 
lover  of  art ; again  as  the  happy  wife  seated  upon 
her  husband's  knee,  and  so  on  through  all  this  pros- 
perous period  of  his  life.  Laskia  was  the  daughter 
of  a noble  and  wealthy  lawyer  of  high  position.  It 
is  probable  that  her  attention  had  often  been  direct- 
ed to  the  talented  young  painter,  who  had  both 
genius  and  beauty  and  was  already  famous  from  his 
great  painting,  ” A Lesson  in  Anatomy.”  Rem- 
brandt was  married  to  Laskia  in  1634,  and  this  year 
was  fertile  in  important  works,  among  them  his  own 
portrait  treated  with  great  freedom  of  touch  and 
luminous  beauty  of  color.  The  ten  succeeding 
years  of  his  married  life  were  devoted  to  quiet  in- 
dustry. He  had  a pleasant  home,  many  friends,  a 
famous  garden  and  a good  income. 

The  typical  and  more  celebrated  pictures  of 
Rembrandt  stand  out  among  other  productions  like 
church  spires  above  the  roofs  of  a large  city.  “The 
Descent  from  the  Cross,”  now  in  the  National  Gall- 
ery, London,  the  “ Syndics,”  the  “ Night  Watch,” 

“ The  Lesson  in  Anatomy,”  each  illustrates  in  a 


special  manner  one  or  more  distinctive  characteris- 
tics of  his  work. 

He  was  a famous  print  collector  and  his  house 
was  brim  full  of  folios  of  rare  etchings  and  prints. 
No  modern  lover  of  bric-a-hrac  was  more  enthus- 
iastic than  Rembrandt,  who  bought  every  rare  piece 
of  china,  ivory  and  wood-carving  and  all  the  old 
books  he  could  purchase.  Perhaps  it  was  owing  to 
this  extravagance  that  he  finally  became  involved  in 
financial  difficulties,  and  consequently  in  law-suits 
with  Laskia’s  family,  in  connection  with  her  large 
fortune. 

[to  be  continued.] 


THE  CAUSES  AND  EFFECTS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
CIVIL  WAR, 

BEING  A SHORT  STATEMENT  OE  THE  I'APEK  HEAD 
BEFORE  THE  EITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
SOCIETY  BY  J.  C.  BROWN,  B.A. 

The  two  most  prominent  causes  which  led  up  to 
this  great  irruption  in  the  United  States  were 
“state  rights”  and  “slavery.”  Just  how  much 
prominence  should  be  given  to  each  is  difficult  to 
say,  for  both  had  been  developing  from  the  time  of 
the  earliest  settlements. 

The  several  colonies  had  been  formed  at  different 
times  and  under  various  charters,  and  each  had  de- 
veloped in  a way  more  or  less  peculiar  to  itself. 
Through  time,  as  they  continued  to  extend  their 
borders,  they  came  into  closer  contadt  with  each 
other,  and  the  picture  that  resulted  seemed  to  em- 
phasize their  provincial  pride  and  jealousy.  All  the 
settlements  cherished  a very  rigid  independence,  not 
only  of  each  other,  but  even  of  the  mother  land,  and 
in  many  instances  the  colonial  governments  calmly 
proceeded  with  their  legislation'  in  seeming  indiffer- 
ence as  to  whether  England  approved  of  it  or  not. 
In  attacking  this  freedom  of  local  legislation  George 
III.  touched  the  colonies  on  a very  sore  point,  and 
the  result  was  that  all  local  jealousy  was  put  away 
for  the  time  and  a successful  united  resistance  was 
made.  The  final  separation  from  England  only 
made  more  explicit  the  general  desire  of  the  states 
for  autonomy  and  entire  freedom  from  the  meddling 
of  any  outside  power.  However,  some  unity  of 
action  was  deemed  necessary,  so  the  first  articles  of 
federation  were  drawn  up  in  1781,  but  they  proved 
unworkable,  and  in  1789  the  articles  of  closer  union 
were  adopted,  though  many  of  the  states  were 
driven  to  accept  them  only  by  the  fear  of  foreign 
conquest.  Under  this  con.stitution  the  States 
worked  in  the  main  harmoniously,  disturbed  only  by 
an  occasional  threat  of  secession  from  some  discon- 
tented state,  until  the  slave  question  assumed  the 
acute  and  clearly  defined  stage  revealed  in  the  pre- 
sidential canvass  of  1861. 
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Slavery  had  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  settle- 
ments found  a congenial  home  in  the  south,  and 
had  steadily  progressed  with  the  development  of 
the  country  ; hut  in  the  north  it  never  gained  a 
strong  foothold,  owing  chiefly  to  climatic  and  topo- 
graphical conditions.  At  the  time  of  the  revolution 
pro-slavery  sentiment  was  on  the  wane,  one  of  the 
chief  causes  being  the  fact  that  other  countries 
were  successfully  competing  with  the  States  in  the 
limited  number  of  staples,  in  the  production  of  which 
slave  labor  could  be  profitably  employed,  and  only 
for  tbe  objections  of  one  or  two  states,  measures 
would  then  have  been  taken  for  the  final  extinction 
of  this  system.  But  shortly  after  this,  new  economic 
conditions  effedted  a radical  change  in  public  senti- 
ment. The  use  of  steam  as  a motive  power,  the 
improvements  in  cotton  spinning  machinery,  and 
the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  at  once  rescued 
cotton  cultivation  from  its  insignificant  position  and 
made  it  the  predominant  industry  of  slave  holding 
states.  Large  tracts  were  devoted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  staple,  and  as  the  .soil  became  exhausted 
new  fields  had  to  be  sought  out,  rendering  the  ac- 
cpusition  of  new  territory  essential  to  the  existence 
of  the  system. 

The  advocates  of  slavery  now  began  to  take  part 
in  politics  as  a recognized  party,  and  under  the 
name  of  the  “ Slave  Power  ” they  soon  obtained  a 
commanding  position  in  Congress.  By  continual 
watchfulness  and  energy  they  succeeded  in  having 
Florida,  Louisiana  and  Missouri  admitted  as  slave 
states,  the  last  at  the  price  of  the  famous  “ Missouri 
Compromise,”  which  stipulated  that  slavery  should 
never  be  extended  north  of  36"  30'  north  latitude. 
Texas  was  then  wrested  from  Mexico  and  a bold 
dash  was  made  for  California,  but  the  gold  fever  of 
’49  saved  it  for  free  labor. 

Disappointed  in  this,  the  Slave  Power  forced 
through  Congress  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Bill, 
which  permitted  territories  to  accept  or  reject 
slavery  at  their  own  pleasure,  and  when  Kansas  was 
opened  for  colonization  in  1854  large  numbers  of 
settlers  rushed  m from  both  north  and  south.  The 
free  settlers  again  won  the  day,  but  when  the  vote 
was  taken  on  adopting  a state  constitution,  the 
Slave  Power  carried  their  point  by  intimidating  the 
voters  with  the  aid  of  armed  bands  from  Missouri. 
Finally,  however,  these  methods  were  fully  exposed 
and  Kansas  was  admitted  as  a free  state.  The 
south  now  turned  its  attention  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  from  it  obtained  the  famous  “ Dred 
Scott”  decision,  which  laid  down  the  principle  that 
slaves  are  mere  property,  and  being  such.  Federal 
authority  is  bound  to  secure  owners  of  slaves  in 
their  property  rights  in  all  parts  of  the  union. 
About  the  same  time  a strong  agitation  was  begun 


for  tbe  re-opening  of  the  African  slave  trade, 
rile  Republican  party  now  took  as  its  platform 
the  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  exclude 
slavery  from  all  federal  territories,  and  on  tiiis  posi- 
tion they  elected  Lincoln  to  the  presidency.  Soiitli 
Carolina,  claiming  that  the  right  of  secession  was 
one  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  sovereign  states, 
formally  withdrew  from  the  Union  in  December, 
i860,  and  was  soon  followed  by  many  other  slave 
states.  The  first  gun  of  the  war  was  fired  at 
Charleston  on  April  izth,  i86i,  and  for  four  years 
thereafter  the  struggle  was  fiercely  maintained. 

The  turning  points  of  the  war  were  the  comple- 
tion of  the  blockade,  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi 
by  the  taking  of  New  Orleans  and  Vicksburgh, 
Sherman’s  march  “ from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,”  the 
fall  of  Richmond  and  the  final  surrender  of  Lee  and 
Johnston. 

By  the  triumph  of  the  north  the  doctrine  of 
“ Nullification,”  or  the  state’s  right  to  secede,  was 
laid  at  rest,  and  by  an  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion slavery  was  prohibited.  Thus  the  U.S.  cast 
off  the  two  great  clogs  of  her  political,  social  and 
economic  progress  and  entered  upon  a new  era  of 
development,  with  high  hopes,  the  highest  of  which 
can  hardly  be  said  not  to  have  been  already  more 
than  realized. 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 

A QUEEN’S  MAN  AT  CORNELL. 

Externally  Comell  is  an  inartistic  group  of 
rather  ugly  buildings  on  a very  beautiful  site. 
Actually  it  is  the  college  home  of  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred undergraduates  in  its  various  departments,  an 
educational  influence  of  great  and  growing  impent- 
ance,  and  an  admirable  type  of  an  American  uni- 
versity. F'ounded  in  1865  by  Ezra  Cornell,  whose 
efforts  were  mainly  towards  the  development  of  the 
various  branches  of  engineering,  the  work  of  build- 
ing up  an  all-round  institution  of  learning  and 
centre  of  culture  has  been  continued  by  numerous 
patrons  and  benefadfors,  until  even  in  the  once  ne- 
glefted  department  of  the  Humanities,  Cornell  is 
now  rapidly  nearing  the  front  rank.  This  progress 
has  been  mainly  due  on  the  one  hand  to  the  presence 
and  interest  of  such  men  as  ex- President  White  and 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  themselves  men  of  rare  learn- 
ing and  culture,  and  on  the  other  to  the  wealth, 
generosity  and  business  ability  of  the  present  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Sage. 
This  gentleman,  whose  name  is  associated  at  the 
University  with  that  of  Ezra  Cornell  himself,  has 
enthusiastically  devoted  his  ability  and  his  millions 
to  the  University.  Besides  eredling  a ladies’  resi- 
dence, which  bears  his  name,  he  has  built  a library. 
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which  is  not  as  ugly  as  some  of  the  other  buildings, 
endowing  it  with  the  pretty  little  sum  of  #300,000, 
and  the  departments  of  English,  Classics,  Philoso- 
phy, Political  Science  and  History  all  owe  much  of 
their  present  excellence  to  his  financial  assistance. 

The  little  city  of  Ithaca  lies  at  the  fork  of  a val- 
ley, with  Cayuga  Lake  stretching  off  for  forty  miles 
to  the  north,  and  rolling  hills  shutting  in  the  view 
to  the  east,  west  and  south,  excepting  for  the  two 
arms  of  the  valley  which  run  off  to  the  south-east 
and  south-west.  The  whole  country  is  very  rough. 
The  hills  are  cut  everywhere  by  deep  ravines,  in 
whose  beds  streams  of  all  sizes  and  degrees  of  fierce- 
ness flow  down  to  the  three  valleys  formed  by  the 
fork,  and  the  not  incredible  statement  that  there 
are  150  waterfalls  within  ten  miles  of  Ithaca  con- 
veys some  idea  of  the  great  beauty  of  the  region. 
The  University  campus  on  East  Hill  is  bounded  on 
the  north  and  south  by  two  of  these  gorges,  known 
respedtively  as  Sibley  Gorge  and  Cascadilla,  and 
some  of  my  most  valued  recolledlions  of  Ithaca 
and  Cornell  are  of  scenes  which  any  student  may 
reach  in  five  minutes  from  the  library  or  from  any 
of  the  class-rooms. 

But  beautiful  as  are  the  site  and  surroundings  ot 
the  University,  the  buildings  themselves  are  dis- 
tindlly  plain,  and  in  some  cases  ugly.  As  the  stu- 
dent enters  the  grounds  by  crossing  the  bridge  that 
spans  the  beautiful  Cascadilla  ravine,  he  sees  first 
the  Fraternity  residences — comfortable  looking,  and 
in  several  cases  handsome  buildings,  including  one 
that  is  irreverently  designated  by  the  more  aban- 
doned of  the  students,  the  Kat  House,  it  being  the 
headquarters  of  a ladies'  fraternity — the  Kappa 
Alpha  Theta.  These,  with  the  Professors’  resi- 
dences— nearly  all  frame,  of  course — are  not  as  a 
rule  inartistic,  and  are  not  to  be  classed  with  the 
University  buildings  in  that  respect.  But  any  mi- 
nute detail  regarding  the  various  buildings  and 
equipments  would  be  confusing  and  useless  in  a 
sketch  like  the  present.  Whether  of  brick  or  stone, 
not  one  of  them  can  compare  in  beauty  for  a mo- 
ment with  the  main  building  of  Queen's,  much  less 
with  that  of  ’Varsity.  The  single  piece  of  architec- 
ture that  is  worth  walking  two  blocks  to  see  was 
built  for  a private  residence,  but  although  now  the 
property  of  the  University,  it  has  never  been  used 
since  its  erection.  The  library,  of  which  Cornellians 
are  very  proud,  might  have  been  a fine  building,  but 
the  authorities  apparently  saw  the  danger  in  time 
and  nipped  it  in  the  bud  by  putting  a tower-  with  a 
straw-colored  top  at  one  corner.  In  this  same 
tower  hang  the  Cornell  chimes,  which  three  times  a 
day  discourse  violent  music  to  the  long-suffering 
community,  their  repertoire  including  such  classics 
as  Annie  Rooney,^  Daisy  Bell,  Sweet  Marie,  and  se- 


lections from  Wang.  They  cost  many  shekels,  but 
they  are  vanity  and  cause  much  vexation  of  spirit. 
It  has  been  gravely  stated  that  the  individual  who 
rings  them  is  a cynical  person,  who  pays  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  privilege  of  thus  torturing  people, 
but  the  assertion  is  quite  baseless,  and  was  made  by 
a Professor  who  had  to  remain  in  the  library  while 
the  chimes  overhead  were  dinging  out  The  Old 
Kentucky  Home.  The  effect  is  not  nearly  so  bad 
at  a distance  of  half  a mile  or  so. 

Now  as  to  some  of  the  men.  President  Schur- 
man  is  a strongly  built,  pradtical  looking  gentleman, 
a general  favourite  both  as  Professor  and  President, 
with  a quick,  brusque  manner  in  conversation  and 
in  teaching.  He  is  a very  popular  ledlurer,  but  his 
favourite  method  in  teaching  is  that  of  question  and 
answer  with  discussion,  and  he  does  this  ad- 
mirably. Professor  Corson,  with  whose  name  all 
students  of  Browning  are  familiar,  has  a rather 
unique  method  of  teaching  English.  One  might  at- 
tend his  classes  for  a week  without  hearing  a single 
lecture  or  a single  question,  for  his  way  of  interpret- 
ing literature  to  his  class  is  by  reading  it  with  very- 
few  comments.  The  old  man  is  a beautiful  reader, 
and  no  ledture  that  I heard  at  Cornell  was  more  il- 
luminating than,  for  instance,  his  rendering  of  “The 
Flight  of  the  Duchess.’’  To  take  one  more  type. 
Prof.  H.  Morse  Stephens,  the  new  Professor  of 
Modern  European  History,  is  a good-natured  Eng- 
lishman of  the  modem  Oxford  school  of  historians. 
He  is  a clear,  vigorous  lecturer,  and  a scholar  of 
astonishing  breadth  and  accuracy,  especially  useful 
to  a Queen’s  man  because  of  his  thorough  contempt 
for  philosophy  of  history — an  attitude  which  is, 
perhaps,  extreme,  but  is  under  some  circumstances 
exceedingly  healthy.  He  never  hesitates  to  express 
his  opinion  on  this  point  or  any  other,  but  he  dearly 
loves  an  argument,  and  nothing  pleases  him  more 
than  for  a student  to  show  sufficient  enterprise  to 
disagree  with  him. 

Without  mentioning  others,  and  there  are  others 
quite  ak  eminent,  as  inspiring,  and  as  scholarly  as 
these,  the  prevailing  methods  in  study  and  teaching 
may  be  briefly  summed  up  thus  : The  effort  in  it 

all  is  mainly  towards  mental  discipline  in  the  way 
of  quickness,  industry  and  accuracv.  The  great 
lack  is  that  of  depth  and  patient  thought  as  distin- 
guished from  the  unwearied  investigation  of  facts. 
The  student  is  kept  in  constant  contact  with  con- 
crete facts  and  practical  problems,  and  he  is  trained 
to  deal  with  these  in  a quick,  thorough,  business-like 
way.  Self-effort  is  trained  more,  I believe,  than  at 
Queen’s  or  Toronto,  but  in  this  case  such  a state- 
ment by  no  means  condemns  the  Canadian  Univer- 
sities. Original  investigation  has  become  in  too 
many  cases  a fetish  which  is  worshipped  without 
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meaning  or  profit.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Cornell  re- 
mains a strong,  living  centre  of  thought  and  learn- 
ing, a University  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  with  a 
staff'  whose  strong  scholarship  and  zeal  for  truth  do 
her  and  America  honour.  Cornell,  1 yell — yell — 
yell,  Cornell. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

Dak  Bu.noai.ow,  C.P.  Mission, 

Dhar,  Central  India, 

Sept,  joth,  iffgs. 

My  Dear  Principal  Grant, 

At  this  time  of  the  year  iny  thoughts  always  go 
hack  to  the  University,  and  to-night  students 
will  be  arriving  in  the  “ Limestone  City  ” to  begin 
a new  and  untried  line  of  study,  or  to  continue  the 
course  already  begun.  I was  delighted  to  see  by 
the  last  report  that  “ Queen’s”  is  increasing  year 
by  year,  and  I do  trust  this  may  be  the  very  best 
session  you  have  ever  had. 

The  new  station  of  Dhar,  which  the  F.M.C.  per- 
mitted us  to  open,  has  been  iny  place  of  abode  since 
the  8th  ot  July.  There  are  no  bungalows  here  for 
Europeans  except  the  “ Traveller’s  Bungalow,” 
part  of  which  has  been  granted  to  me  for  six 
months.  His  Highness  the  Maharajah  of  Dhar 
gave  our  mission  two  grants  of  land  here — one  lot 
containing  seven  acres  and  thirty-three  gantas — on 
which  to  build  mission  bungalows  ; the  other  con- 
taining one  acre  and  three  gantas,  on  which  to  build 
a woman’s  hospital.  Bungalows  are  necessary,  and 
a hospital  not  less  so.  There  is  no  government  dis- 
pensary or  ho.spital  here.  There  is  a state  dispen- 
sary, presided  over  by  a Brahmin  ; but  low  ca.ste 
people  are  not  permitted  within  its  precinfts. 

The  first  two  months  I was  here  the  crowd  which 
came  for  treatment  was  beyond  anything  I had  ever 
seen,  even  in  India ; but  at  the  beginning  of  this 
month  a report  went  out  that  four  women  and  three 
men  had  become  Christians.  1 am  sorry  it  was  not 
true;  and  from  that  time  the  numbers  lessened. 
Last  month  there  was  an  average  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  daily  at  the  dispensary,  this  month  only 
an  average  of  forty-eight.  Last  month  I was  called 
to  thirty-one  new  houses  to  treat  patients ; this 
month  only  to  ten.  We  had  three  very  good  Sun- 
day schools  among  the  women  and  children.  Yes- 
terday we  were  driven  away  from  the  place  in  which 
one  was  held  because  the  man  said  his  women 
talked  about  the  Christian  religion  so  much  he 
feared  they  would  leave  their  own. 

I do  not  at  all  feel  discouraged  because  we  could 
not  expedt  that  our  path  here  would  be  all  roses. 
The  land  which  His  Highness  has  given  us  has  es- 
tablished us  permanently.  He  is  very  favourable  to 
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us,  but  his  court  consists  entirely  of  Brahmins,  and 
though  they  are  most  polite  when  we  meet  them,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  their  love  for  us  is  small. 

One  of  my  bible  women  goes  once  a week  to  the 
house  of  the  Naib  Dewan,  who  was  given  a bible 
some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Campbell.  His  mother  told 
me  on  Saturday  last  that  he  does  not  worship  the 
gods  of  his  forefathers  ; that  he  does  not  worship  at 
all ; gets  up,  bathes,  eats,  works  and  sleeps.  This 
is  a great  grief  to  her,  but  I cannot  understand  how 
any  one  so  enlightened  as  Mr.  Dike  could  worship 
images  made  by  his  own  hands. 

Mr.  F'rank  H.  Russell,  one  of  your  theological 
.students,  was  married  to  Miss  Evans,  of  Missouri, 
on  the  17th  of  this  month.  They  are  to  be  my  as- 
sociates here,  in  all  probability,  and  it  will  be  a very 
happy  arrangement  indeed.  The  Council  thought 
that  as  Mr.  Norman  Russell  would  be  going  home  in 
another  year,  that  it  would  be  better  for  his  brother 
to  take  up  this  new  work. 

In  another  month  we  will  be  expecting  our  mis- 
sionaries, new  and  old.  There  will  be  a large  rein- 
forcement, but  the  Buchanans  will  be  leaving  for 
Canada  shortly  after  the  others  arrive.  All  our  mis- 
sionaries are  well  as  far  as  I know.  The  weather  is 
exceedingly  warm  just  now,  but  as  soon  as  this 
steamy  drying  up  of  the  rains  is  over,  we  will  have 
our  cold  season,  which  is  always  delightful. 

One  of  Queen’s,  Margaret  O’Hara. 

SPORTS. 

INTER-YEAR  MATCHES. 

((  f^LAYED,  96!  Well  done,  97!  Now,  98, 
( play  yourgame  ! Follow  up,  99  !”  Such 
are  the  shouts  that  rise  from  the  crowds 
that  assemble  almost  daily  along  the  campus  touCh- 
line.  For  the  inter-year  matches  are  on,  and 
everybody  is  playing  football,  from  the  battle-worn 
veteran,  who  in  brave  days  of  old  struggled  for  su- 
premacy with  perfidious  ’93,  to  the  veriest  tyro  in 
the  freshman  class,  who  dons  for  the  first  time  the 
jersey  of  Queen’s  and  walks  out  on  the  field  with  a 
sinking  heart  and  a feeling  that  he  is  laying  down 
his  life  for  the  honour  of  his  class.  And  what  a 
wealth  of  first-class  football  material  has  been  dis- 
covered ! Lovers  of  the  game  may  rest  assured 
that  for  some  years  at  least  Rugby  football  will  not 
decline  at  Queen’s  for  lack  of  enthusiastic  players. 

The  schedule  prepared  by  the  committee  appoint- 
ed by  the  Alma  Mater  Society  to  arrange  for  this 
series  of  matches  was  as  follows  ; — 


’96  vs.  ’97 ; Wednesday,  Nov.  13th. 

’98  vs.  ’99 Thursday,  Nov.  14th. 

’97  vs.  ’96 Saturday,  Nov.  i6th. 

’99  vs.  ’98 Tuesday,  Nov.  19th. 


Finals  to  he  arranged  later. 
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'96-’97. 

The  first  match  of  the  series  ended  in  a victory 
for  ’97  by  a score  of  4—2.  This  result  was  due  to 
their  huge  scrimmage,  which  completely  over- 
powered ’96’s  trio,  and  in  the  second  half  pushed 
them  bodily  over  the  goal  line  and  secured  a touch- 
down. ’96  had  the  advantage  in  the  wings  and 
back  division,  and  in  the  rare  instances  in  which 
the  ball  was  out  of  scrimmage  their  halves,  espe- 
cially Irving  and  McLennan,  did  some  good  work. 
Mooney  at  quarter,  and  Hunter  and  Metcalfe  on 
the  wings,  were  also  prominent.  For  ’97  the  scrim- 
mage, with  Smart  at  quarter  and  Ross  at  half, 
played  a strong  and  useful  game. 

On  Saturday  the  same  teams  met  in  the  return 
match.  '96  was  weakened  by  the  loss  of  Mooney 
and  MacDermott,  but  Hiscock  and  Weatherhead, 
who  had  been  unable  to  play  in  the  former  match, 
were  now  in  their  places.  Their  scrimmage,  too, 
was  much  strengthened  by  the  acquisition  of  Mc- 
Manus and  Hunter.  On  ’97’s  team  Back’s  place 
was  taken  by  Wallace,  while  “ Paddy  ” Letellier 
replaced  Nirnmo  at  half.  The  play  in  this  match 
was  much  more  open  and  interesting  than  in  the 
former  one.  In  the  first-half  ’97  had  the  advantage, 
and  scored  five  points  from  a touch-down  made  by 
Gandier  after  a brilliant  run,  and  a touch-in-goal 
from  a random  kick.  Shortly  after  half-time  Mc- 
Dougall  kicked  a goal  from  field  tor  ’96.  Boyle  was 
moved  from  half  to  inside  wing,  and  Young  took  his 
place.  ’96’s  wings  were  playing  a fine  game,  and 
’97’s  halves  were  badly  hampered.  Hiscock,  at 
quarter  for  ’96,  put  up  the  best  worl^  on  the  field. 
After  some  effective  rushing  by  McLennan  and  His- 
cock, the  ball  was  forced  down  near  ’gy’s  goal  line 
and  F'ortescue  got  over  for  a try.  Shortly  after 
Hunter,  of  ’96,  secured  another  touch-down,  which 
was- finely  converted  by  Irving.  The  score  at  the 
close  of  the  game  stood  14 — 5 in  favour  of  ’96. 
’g8-’99. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  season  few  supposed  that 
the  freshmen  would  stand  a chance  of  winning 
against  ’98,  who  were  known  to  have  a strong  team 
with  many  old  players.  But  ’99  has  throughout 
played  a most  creditable  game,  and  the  team  has 
proved  itself  at  least  a match  for  its  more  experi- 
enced opponents.  In  the  first  match  ’98  had  the 
advantage  with  a score  of  8—6.  In  this  match  the 
play  was  very  open,  for  as  the  wings  were  evenly- 
matched,  and  the  quarters  played  a passing  game, 
the  halves  had  a chance  to  work,  and  their  rushing 
and  kicking  was  the  principal  feature  of  the  match. 
Devlin,  ’99’s  quarter,  played  a fine  game,  passing 
back  to  the  halves  with  great  accuracy.  P'or  ’99 
Baker  in  the  scrimmage,  Shaw  on  the  wing,  and 
Elliott  and  McDonald  at  half,  were  also  prominent. 


while  for  ’98  Scott,  McConville,  Gage  and  Parker 
particularly  distinguished  themselves.  The  return 
match  between  these  teams  was  in  many  respects 
similar  to  the  first.  Baker  was  missing  from  ’99’s 
scrimmage,  while  '98  mourned  the  loss  of  McCon- 
ville at  halt.  In  the  first  half,  with  the  wind  in  their 
favour,  ’98  had  run  up  a score  of  12  points,  while  at 
half-time  the  freshmen  had  failed  to  score.  In  this 
half  Kennedy,  of  ’99,  was  injured,  and  his  place  was 
taken  by  Horsey.  In  the  second  half,  though  ’98 
played  a hard  and  desperate  game,  the  freshmen 
gained  steadily  upon  them.  A touch-down  and  four 
rouges  were  scored  in  quick  succession,  and  five 
minutes  before  time  was  called  the  score  stood  8— 
12.  Some  careless  play  by  ’98,  a quick  throw-in, 
and  Horsey  was  over  the  line  again  for  a touch- 
down for  '99.  From  the  try  Elliott  kicked  a pretty 
goal,  and  time  was  called  with  the  score  14 — 12  in 
favour  of  ’99.  This  leaves  the  score  on  the  two 
games  a tie,  each  team  having  twenty  points  to  its 
credit,  and  another  match  must  be  played  to  decide 
which  team  shall  go  into  the  final  with  ’96. 


ASSOCIATION  FOOTBALL. 

Judging  from  all  that  is  said  of  Rugby  football  in 
Queen’s  one  would  suppose  that  the  old  fondness 
for  “ Association  ” had  quite  died  out.  It  may 
therefore  be  a s\irprise  to  some  to  know  that  on 
thanksgiving  Day  a team  from  our  University  met 
the  “ Scarlets  ” of  Napanee  in  a game  of  association 
football. 

The  following  were  the  representatives  of  Queen’s; 
Goal,  Miller ; backs,  G.  Edmison,  Barbour ; half- 
backs, A.  Scott,  Sliter,  Huffman  ; forwards,  T.  Scott, 
J.  Edmison,  H.  Murray,  P.  Murray,  D.  Murray. 

The  result  was  a victory  tor  Queen’s,  with  a 
score  of  i — o.  There  were  of  course  many  indica- 
tions on  our  side  of  insufficient  practice,  but  taking 
all  things  into  consideration  the  play  was  very  fair. 
On  the  whole  the  boys  had  an  excellent  time  and 
were  treated  very  hospitably  by  the  people  of 
Napanee. 


VERHA  SAP. 

“ It’s  a very  good  rule  in  cliniques. 

When  a prosy  old  Ledturer  spiques. 

To  close  up  your  book 
And  silently  hook. 

And  never  go  back  there  for  wiques. 

There  once  was  an  embryo  Dr, 

Who,  dunned  by  his  landlady,  mocked  her  ; 
In  the  absence  of  Mr, 

He  frantically  Kr, 

Which  I fear  more  delighted  than  Shr.” 

— The  Student. 
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COLLEGE  NEWS. 


ALMA  MATER  SOCIETY. 

At  the  Society's  meeting,  on  Nov.  ifith,  the 
Freshmen  in  medicine  were  proposed  for 
ineinhership  and  accepted.  The  snm  of  #io  was 
given  to  the  Song-book  Committee  for  the  purcliase 
of  music,  and  the  Athletic  Committee  was  requested 
to  return  to  tlie  Treasurer  the  S50  lent  by  the  So- 
ciety last  spring.  The  only  other  business  was  the 
appointment  of  a treasurer  pro  Uni,  and  the  extend- 
ing of  the  time  for  the  reception  of  the  Athletic  es- 
timates. 

Last  Saturday  evening  a small  grant  was  made  to 
meet  expenses  incurred  in  a worthy  cause  by  some 
of  the  students.  The  committee  on  the  new  voters’ 
list  was  asked  to  report,  but  failing  to  do  so  it  was 
ordered  to  report  next  night,  and  the  Executive  was 
instructed  to  endeavour  to  get  some  trace  of  the 
list  which  disappeared  two  years  ago.  The  commit- 
tee on  the  Constitution  made  a provisional  report 
of  the  proposed  changes,  promising  to  bring  in  a 
fuller  report  at  the  next  meeting.  They  were  in- 
structed by  the  Society  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  having  the  proposed  amendments  printed  for  the 
convenience  of  members  in  the  debate  thereon. 

The  President  then  announced  that  Divinity  Hall 
would  furnish  the  programme,  and  called  on  the 
Pope  of  the  Hall  to  take  the  chair,  but  that  func- 
tionary being  absent,  the  Moderator,  J.  R.  Fraser, 
M.A.,  acted  in  his  stead.  In  a few  well  chosen 
words  he  apologized  for  the  regretted  absence  of 
His  Holiness.  E.  C.  Currie  read  for  the  delectation 
of  the  congregation  an  address  full  of  judiciously 
intermingled  mirth  and  religious  instruction.  Fol- 
lowing him  was  J.  D.  Stewart,  M.A.,  who  gave  most 
realistically  a song  as  sung  by  shantyinen  of  the 
Upper  Ottawa  district,  and  being  enthusiastically 
encored,  he  gave  another  in  the  same  character. 
Mr.  Stewart’s  imitation  of  posture,  tone  of  voice 
and  gesture  was  really  beyond  criticism,  the  speak- 
ing of  the  last  line  of  each  song  being  particularly 
characteristic.  K.  J.  McDonald,  B.A.,  gave  a short 
address  in  the  vernacular  of  Paradise,  now,  alas  ! 
spoken  only  by  a few  conservative  Highlanders. 
In  this  address,  we  understand,  he  undertook  to 
cast  some  reflections  on  His  Holiness.  This  led  to 
a heated  debate  between  two  eloquent  divines, 
which  was  finally  referred  to  a higher  court. 

A debate  on  the  subject,  “ Resolved,  that  the  use 
of  machinery  is  not  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the 
race,”  was  then  called,  with  Messrs.  Murray  and 
Herbison  for  the  affirmative,  and  Messrs.  Dyde  and 
Conn  for  the  negative.  The  speakers  were  each 
allowed  five  minutes  to  state  their  points,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  were  ruthlessly  cut  even  in  the 
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midst  of  most  eloquent  flights,  by  the  imft-eling 
timekeeper.  The  decision  was  given  by  the  chair- 
man m favour  of  the  negati\  e. 

This  ended  the  programme,  and  when  the  Presi- 
dent resumed  the  chair,  the  Society  thanked  the 
Hall  lor  its  courtesy  in  furnishing  the  entertainment 
for  the  evening.  The  critics’  report  brought  to  a 
close  the  most  successful  meeting  of  the  session, 
and  probably  the  large.st  regular  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety on  record.  Nov.  joth  is  nomination  night,  so 
let  all  be  prepared. 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  ADDRESSES. 

THK  PRINCIFAI.’S  AODKESS  ON  AUKAHAM  I.INCOI.N. 

The  hero  is  a moral  force  to  all  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact.  The  higher  his  position,  the 
heavier  the  stress  that  there  is  on  him  not  to  live 
the  heroic  life,  and  the  wider  his  influence  if  he 
succeeds.  I know  no  one,  in  our  century,  more 
likely  to  continue  a moral  force  to  the  whole  Fmg- 
lish  speaking  race  and  to  universal  humanity  than 
Abi-aham  Lincoln. 

When  he  first  appeared  on  the  scene,  where  the 
world  could  gaze  on  him,  how  unlike  he  was  to  tra- 
ditional conceptions  of  the  heroic  ! Up  to  the  time 
of  his  first  inauguration  as  President,  his  leputation 
had  scarcely  extended  beyond  the  State  of  Illinois, 
and  there  was  nothing  about  him  to  indicate  his  fit- 
ness for  the  work  to  which  he  had  been  appointed. 
The  treasure  was  in  a very  earthen  vessel,  as  in  the 
cases  of  Paul,  Epictetus,  Cromwell,  and  other 
heroes.  From  that  date  to  the  day  of  his  death  he 
occupied  a position,  the  like  of  which,  as  regards  in- 
herent difficulties,  agony  of  spirit  to  himself,  and 
importance  to  the  race,  man  had  perhaps  never  oc- 
cupied before.  Fdvery  year  he  came  out,  like  ^old 
tried  in  the  furnace,  purer  and  purer,  till  at  the  end 
the  voice  of  detraction  was  hushed  and  it  could  al- 
most be  said  “ no  fault  had  been  found  in  him.” 
Saving  the  United  States  from  being  disunited,  he 
did  a work  of  altogether  immeasurable  value  ; for 
what  the  world  needs  is  not  to  further  divide  but 
to  unify  the  English-speaking  race.” 

The  Principal,  after  describiiig  Lincoln’s  early 
life,  with  its  coarse  and  often  sordid  surroundings, 
without  the  advantages  of  birth,  of  breeding,  or  of 
education,  exclaimed  : “ And  this  was  the  man  who 
was  eledted  at  the  head  of  a mighty  nation,  at  a 
time  when  the  greatest  statesman  might  well  have 
been  appalled  at  the  frightful  impending  storm  and 
the  roar  of  the  breakers  heard  on  every  side  ! This 
was  the  man  who,  during  four  years  of  civil  war 
and  continent-wide  carnage,  which  pierced  his  heart 
day  by  day  and  made  the  furrows  of  his  face  deeper 
and  bowed  his  strong  back,  always  knew  as  if  by  a 
divine  instindt,  what  to  do  and  what  to  refrain  from 
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(Joins,  when  to  speak  ancj  when  to  keep  silence, 
where  to  be  hard  as  granite  and  where  to  be  con- 
siderate as  a mother,  how  to  dismiss  a deputation 
with  a story  or  a stroke  of  humour,  and  how  to 
speak  to  the  nation  with  the  condensed  power  of  a 
Hebrew  prophet,  and  with  a literary  perfe(Stion  that 
makes  his  addresses  classics,  sure  to  be  read  as  long 
as  the  English  language  lasts.  What  is  the  expla- 
nation of  this  miracle '?  I find  it  only  in  reverently 
acknowledging  God,  who  does  His  will  on  earth 
through  great  personalities,  and  whose  will  it  was 
that  the  United  States  should  be  saved,  but  saved 
through  fire.  There  is  something  in  every  great  per- 
sonality that  is  beyond  analysis.” 

The  circumstances  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  at  his  first  inauguration, 
were  then  described  ; especially  the  attitude  of  such 
men  as  Horace  Greeley,  who  held  to  the  Tribune 
much  the  same  relation  as  George  Brown  to  the 
Toronto  Globe;  of  abolitionists  like  Garrison,  Wen- 
dell Phillips  and  Whittier ; of,  Seward,  Chase,  and 
other  statesmen,  whom  every  one  then  thought  his 
superiors;  of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  and  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  border  states,  who  had  to  be  considered, 
as  they  held  the  key  to  the  position  in  i86i  ; and 
the  wisdom  of  Lincoln’s  policy,  which  at  first  insist- 
ed simply  on  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  was  pointed 
out.  Stories  were  told  to  illustrate  his  charadter, 
especially  his  patience,  his  openness  of  mind,  his 
political  unselfishness,  his  absolute  honesty  with 
himself  and  others,  his  capacity  of  suffering,  and 
his  power  to  endure;  and  the  afternoon’s  talk  ended 
as  follows  : — “ In  less  than  a month  after  Lincoln’s 
second  inauguration,  Lee  surrendered  his  army  and 
the  Southern  Confederacy  passed  out  of  existence 
like  a dream  of  the  night.  A few  days  thereafter 
the  President  was  murdered. 

Is  there  a God  in  heaven  who  suffers  such  things  ? 
Yes  ; it  is  His  way,  when  His  servant  has  done  His 
work,  to  call  him  up  higher.  Lincoln’s  death,  let 
us  say  it  reverently,  was  as  needed  as  his  life.  Such 
a martyrdom  was  good  for  the  present  and  the  fu- 
ture. It  disgraced  secession  and  consecrated  the 
Union.  It  was  good  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  In  its  lurid  light  they'  recognized  their  lead- 
er’s worth  and  that  great  love  the  noblest  felt  for 
him,  which  Walt  Whitman’s  short  poem  expresses 
with  marvellous  power.  It  was  good  for  the  outside 
world,  for  it  forced  from  all  sides  penitent  confes- 
sions of  previous  lack  of  discernment  and  acknow- 
ledgments of  his  unique  greatness.  It  was  good  for 
his  own  memory,  for  he  died  in  the  hour  of  vicilory 
instead  of  dragging  out  an  enfeebled  life,  embittered 
by  controversies  with  his  own  party,  and  by  defeats, 
to  which  he  would  have  been  subjeC:ted,  when  the 
discontented  knew  that  he  could  no  longer  have  ex- 


ercised the  absolute  power  entrusted  to  his  hands 
by  the  nation  under  the  stern  necessity  of  war.  ” 

“THE  SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES.” 

SYNOPSIS  OF  DK.  GOODWIN’s  ADUKFISS. 

The  nineteenth  century  may  be  described  as  a 
hundred  years  of  human  progress  under  the  guid- 
ance of  science.  Scientific  discovery  is  organized 
by  the  great  universities,  scientific  schools  and  in- 
dustrial corporations.  Science  and  industry  are  at 
last  wed.  As  a consequence,  there  has  been  rapid 
advance  in  the  material  well-being  of  the  civilized 
world  during  the  last  fifty  y'ears.  In  the  control  of 
physical  forces  man  has  reached  a height  never  be- 
fore attained,  and  is  able  to  accomplish  feats  of 
construction,  in  view  of  which  the  tales  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  seem  true.  These  great  powers  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  Christian  nations. 

The  dependence  of  this  material  prosperity  on 
the  world’s  supply  of  coal  is  somewhat  startling. 
Waterfalls  must  be  more  extensively  utilized  to  pro- 
duce electrical  energy.  Along  with  this  new  use  of 
water  power  must  come  a general  attention  to 
forestry;  otherwise,  deserts  will  abound  and  perman- 
ent streams  will  become  periodic  torrents.  For  the 
care  of  the  forests  large  numbers  of  men  will  be  re- 
quired, who  may  then  ascend  from  the  murky 
depths  of  the  coal  mine  and  engage  in  the  more 
human  occupation  of  the  woodman. 

Among  civilized  people  want  is  no  longer  a neces- 
sary evil ; yet  some  starve.  These  are  signs  of  the 
rise  of  a new  order  of  political  economists,  who  will 
find  a solution  of  the  problem  in  that  principle  of 
care  for  the  life  of  others,  which  is  the  great  motive 
power  in  evolution. 

The  spread  of  a love  for  out-of-door  sports  should 
counteract  the  tendency  to  physical  degeneracy. 
The  growing  taste  for  contact  with  nature  is  a hope- 
ful sign.  It  would  be  well  if  the  natural  sciences 
were  so  taught  in  our  schools  as  to  fit  men  and 
women  for  companionship  with  nature.  Thus  will 
a cure  be  found  for  the  feverish  unrest  and  haste 
which  characterizes  the  present. 

In  this  age  of  fusion  we  must  select  some  sure 
basis  for  morality.  We  find  it  in  the  teachings  of 
Jesus.  As  interpreted  by  the  British  race,  Christ- 
ianity has  stamped  the  individual  with  “ an  abiding 
sense  of  fairness  between  man  and  man.”  The 
growth  of  human  character  is  like  the  growth  of 
crystals,  and  the  passing  on  of  experience  from 
generation  to  generation  is  essential  to  development. 

“ It  is  true,  O King,”  said  the  Cid  in  reply  to  Don 
Fernando’s  worldly  advice,  “it  is  true  that  I am 
young  for  the  wise  maxims  of  old  age  ; but  I am 
not  too  young  to  understand  the  law  of  honor.” 
The  law  of  love,  the  law  of  honor,  the  law  of  fairness 
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are  sound  foundations  for  life,  and  find  tlieir  best 
expression  in  Christianity. 


Y.  W.  C.  A. 

There  is  nothing  in  College  so  conducive  to  good 
fellowship  among  students  as  the  prayer  meeting. 
Social  gatherings  are  admirable  in  their  way,  but 
one  is  apt,  when  at  them,  to  .show  only  the  surface 
of  one’s  character,  without  thinking  it  at  all  neces- 
sary to  be  thoroughly  real  and  frank.  But  in  the 
quiet  and  blessed  hour  of  the  week,  when  only 
those  come  together  who  desire  to  be  real  and  to 
have  reality,  then  depths  of  feeling  are  shown  al- 
most unconsciously  in  our  characters  of  which  we 
have  hitherto  been  scarcely  aware.  There  we  can 
express  our  aspirations,  and  feel  assured  of  sympa- 
thy and  help. 

The  two  last  meetings  have  been  more  than 
usually  encouraging.  On  the  15th  inst.  Miss 
Fowlds  spoke  of  the  virtues,  candour  and  charity, 
extolling  both  as  beautiful,  but  giving  the  prece- 
dence to  charity,  inasmuch  as,  without  it,  candour 
would  be  un-Cbristlike.  At  the  following  meeting 
Miss  Cryan  read  an  interesting  and  instructive 
paper  on  " Sincerity,”  which  proved  a very  fitting 
sequel. 


Y.  M.  C.  A. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  on  Friday, 
Not.  8th,  S.  F'ee  gave  a very  interesting  address  on 
Christian  service,  following  out  the  line  of  thought 
suggested  by  the  text  from  Matt.  XXV.  40,  “ Inso- 
much as  ye  did  it  uuto  one  of  these  my  brethern,  ye 
did  it  unto  me.” 

Instead  of  taking  up  the  prescribed  subject  for 
the  next  regular  meeting,  viz., “Our  Honan  Mission,” 
H.  Carmichael  read  a thoughtful  paper  on  “ Christ 
and  the  World.”  The  leader  pointed  out  that  the 
one  great  purpose  of  Christ’s  existence  was  to  set 
before  men  in  His  own  person  a life  which  at  once 
would  be  the  condemnation  of  sin  and  a revelation 
of  the  true  principle  of  life.  It  was  not  to  minister 
to  men  s selfishness  that  He  called  them  unto  Him- 
self, but  that  they  like  Himself  might  be  servants  of 
their  fellowmen  and  of  God.  Hence,  he  said,  the 
true  Christian  life  is  not  one  of  isolation  but  identi- 
fication with  mankind,  one  that  is  forever  striving 
to  utter  itself  in  blessings  to  all  men,  thus  showing 
the  infinite  capacity  of  the  human  heart  for  self- 
sacrifice  to  the  common  good. 

“ Thanksgiving  ” was  the  very  appropriate  sub- 
ject for  the  meeting  following  that  day,  and  E. 
Edmison  took  the  chair.  He  regretted  that  in  being 
thought  of  as  a day  of  feasting  the  true  purpose  of 
Thanksgiving  Day  was  overlooked.  Our  failures 


we  are  ever  ready  to  attribute  to  God  and  for  our 
success  we  take  the  credit  ourseives.  But  if  we 
regarded  God  as  the  author  of  our  being  with  all  its 
capabilities,  we  would  be  truly  thankful  to  Him  un- 
der all  circumstances. 

“To  Thee,  from  whom  we  all  derive 
Our  life,  our  gifts,  our  power  to  give, 

O may  we  ever  with  Thee  live 
Who  givest  all.” 

So  far  all  the  meetings  have  been  exceptionally 
successful,  but  even  yet  there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment in  the  way  in  which  the  discussion  is  conduct- 
ed. Something  brief  and  definite  might  be  prepared 
by  several  students,  no  matter  what  year  standing 
they  hold,  and  in  this  way  many  an  awkward  delay 
might  be  avoided.  It  would  seem  too  from  the 
monotonous  regularity  with  which  it  is  given,  that 
our  usual  round  of  applause  has  through  time  grown 
into  a habit  and  become  a dead  letter  that  might 
be  dropped  without  loss. 


THE  LEVANA. 

The  meeting  of  the  Levana  on  Nov.  zotb  was 
very  enthusiastic,  owing  to  the  stirring  report  Miss 
Smith  gave  of  the  visit  of  the  committee  to  Princi- 
pal Grant.  At  a previous  meeting  resolutions  had 
been  passed  appointing  a committee  to  wait  on  the 
Principal  to  represent  to  him  that  the  position  of 
the  lockers,  necessitating  so  much  crowding  and 
jo.stling,  was  fatal  to  the  possibility  of  courtesy  ; 
that  the  inefficient  manner  in  which  the  College  was 
cleaned  each  week,  and  the  lack  of  ventilation  in 
the  class-rooms  and  halls  were  not  only  prejudicial 
to  the  development  of  womanly  and  aesthetic  in- 
stincts, but  unworthy  the  dignity  of  Queen's.  Dr. 
Grant  received  the  deputation  most  kindly,  granted 
all  their  requests,  and  gave  them  a liberal  check 
from  the  gymnasium  fund  towarcjs  paying  for  the 
piano  and  “for  aesthetics  instead  of  gymnastics.” 
With  this  as  a nest  the  members  of  the  Levana 
entered  most  heartily  into  plans  for  raising  a fund 
to  furnish  the  Levana  room.  It  is  hoped  that  be- 
fore the  Christmas  holidays  our  reading  room  may 
be  redeemed  from  its  present  barren  appearance, 
and  become  an  artistic  room,  adapted  to  its  purpose 
as  a club  room  for  ladies,  and  having  in  all  its  ap- 
partments  the  work  of  womanly  ta.ste. 

The  programme  was  very  good.  The  ladies’  glee 
club,  which  is  making  encouraging  progress  under 
the  efficient  leadership  of  Miss  Dupuis,  , delighted 
the  Society  with  its  rendering  of  a pretty  glee,  well 
adapted  to  ladies’,  voices.  Miss  Gober’s  solo  was  a 
great  treat  to  all  lovers  of  music.  Other  members 
contributed  to  a varied  programme,  causing  the 
members  to  decide  that  it  had  been  one  of  the  plea- 
santest meetings  of  the  session. 
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Q.  U.  M. 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity Missionary  Association  for  the  present  term 
was  held  in  Divinity  Hall  on  Saturday  morning  last. 
President  J.  D.  .Stewart,  M.A.,  occupied  the  chair. 
Mr.  R.  Burton  condudted  the  devotional  exercises. 
The  Treasurer  presented  his  report,  which  was  on 
motion  received.  The  following  new  names  were 
enrolled  as  members:  Messrs.  Young,  Murray, 

Purvis,  Scott,  Glover,  Gordon.  The  President  read 
a communication  from  Rev.  J.  Fraser  Smith,  M.D., 
the  College  missionary,  tendering  his  resignation. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Foreign  Missionary 
Committee  for  consideration.  A communication 
from  Rev.  Ur.  Robertson,  Superintendent  of  Mis- 
sions for  Manitoba  and  N.  W.  Territories,  was 
read,  setting  forth  the  great  needs  of  the  West  for 
missionaries  during  the  winter  months.  Other 
items  of  business  of  less  importance  were  transacted 
and  the  meeting  was  brought  to  a close  by  prayer 
by  J.  R.  F'raser,  M.A. 

The  Association  is  gradually  extending  its  sphere 
of  usefulness.  During  the  past  summer  it  assumed 
the  support  of  five  missionaries  in  various  parts  of 
Western  Canada,  and  during  the  winter  it  supplies 
nearly  all  the  mission  fields  of  the  Kingston  Pres- 
bytery. 

All  interested  in  the  work  will  hear  with  deep  re- 
gret of  the  resignation  of  our  esteemed  missionary 
to  China,  Rev.  J.  F'raser  Smith,  M.D. 

The  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Association  was 
held  on  Saturday,  23rd  Nov. 

D.  McG.  Gaudier  reported  on  behalf  of  the 
Foreign  Mission  Committee  regarding  the  resigna- 
tion of  Dr.  Smith.  In  accordance  with  the  report, 
it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  instead  of  accept- 
ing the  resignation.  Dr.  Smith  be  retained  as  mis- 
sionary of  the  Association  for  another  year  on  fur- 
lough allowance. 

W.  McDonald,  T.  R.  Wilson,  T.  F.  Haney  and 
R.  J.  McPherson  were  received  as  members  of  the 
Association. 

The  Treasurer’s  report,  showing  a balance  of 
$12.22  on  hand,  with  $383.46  yet  to  be  collected, 
was  received. 

J.  Wallace,  who  labored  under  the  Association 
during  the  past  summer  in  East  Kootenay,  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  his  work. 

The  meeting  closed  with  prayer  by  R.  J.  Mc- 
Pherson. 


A little  old  man  from  the  West 
Wore  his  watch  in  the  back  of  his  vest, 
For,  said  he,  ’tis  sublime. 

Ne'er  to  be  behind  time. 

Though  the  njethod  is  odd,  at  best,  — Ex, 


CLASSICAL  AND  PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  on  Nov.  15th,  the 
relation  of  Vergil  to  Lucretius  was  discussed.  Mr. 
Playfair  led  in  the  discussion,  pointing  out  some  ol 
the  most  important  points  of  contrast  between  the 
two  poets.  He  showed  that  in  the  Georgies  and 
Eclogues  the  influence  of  Lucretius  on  Vergil  was 
very  great,  while  in  the  Tineid  the  influence  is  not 
so  clearly  marked.  As  regards  poetry,  he  consider- 
ed Lucretius,  though  not  so  great  an  artist,  yet  no 
less  a poet  than  the  Mantuan.  He  thought  that 
Lucretius  was  led  to  the  sceptic  view,  that  the  only 
religion  was  to  be  found  in  nature,  by  force  of  cir- 
cum.stances.  Other  points  of  difference  and  simi- 
larity between  the  poets  were  pointed  out  by  other 
members  of  the  Society,  who  followed  in  the  dis- 
cussion. 

At  the  regular  meeting,  in  the  following  week, 
Mr.  Windel  read  a very  interesting  and  exhaustive 
paper  on  Roman  life  in  the  days  of  Juvenal.  He 
showed  how  the  good  old  times  of  the  republic  had 
passed  away;  the  nobles  had  become  degraded. 
Another  nobility  had  arisen,  while  a new  class  of 
merchant  adventurers  had  come  to  Rome.  There 
was  an  immense  city  mob,  who  cared  for  nothing 
but  vice  and  crime,  though,  perhaps,  Rome  was  no 
worse  than  a city  of  modern  times,  if  we  consider 
the  position  she  held.  If  we  remember  that,  as  Rome 
was  the  capital,  many  men  were  gathering  there 
who  found  nothing  to  do  but  roam  about  the  dark 
street,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  crime. 

But  there  were  many  Greeks  of  learning  at  Rome, 
and  Christianity  had  done  some  good,  a fact  which 
Juvenal  failed  to  notice.  Juvenal  was  a man  disap- 
pointed in  hopes,  and  therefore  unfit  to  paint  a true 
pidture  of  life  in  Rome.  His  great  fault  is  that  he 
deals  with  only  the  dark  side,  and  only  as  it  affects 
him  as  a member  of  the  old  school.  Petty  things 
are  made  great.  He  regards  Rome  as  a hopeless 
place,  a city  for  foreigners.  He  is  clear  and  ex- 
plicit in  his  chai'ges,  though  in  his  more  bitter  satires 
he  does  not  set  up  any  standard  for  men  to  aim 
at.  He  laments  the  degradation  of  literature, 
and  in  this  he  is  right,  for  no  encouragement 
was  given  to  literary  work;  wealth  counted  for 
everything. 

Juvenal  magnifies  all  that  is  evil.  Rome  is  pic- 
tured as  rapidly  sinking  to  destruction,  but  he  pic- 
tures it  in  such  a way  as  to  drive  men  to  crime 
rather  than  from  it.  There  is,  however,  a good 
side  to  his  work.  In  his  later  satires  he  is  less  hit- 
ter, he  praises  virtue  more,  murmurs  less  and  en- 
deavours to  show  man  the  proper  objedt  of  am- 
bition. He  is  no  servile  flatterer,  and  with  Tacitus 
may  be  regarded  as  the  last  of  the  real  Roman 
writers. 
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DIVINITY  HALL. 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  days  of  Fraser, 
the  Hi^h  Priest,  and  Jimmy  McIntosh,  the  scribe, 
that  certain  of  the  tribes  round  about,  who  cleave 
unto  that  mighty  man  in  battle,  Arthur  Ross,  as 
their  leader,  sent  letters  to  onr  council  by  the  hand 
of  Toshi,  their  scribe,  and  besought  us  that  we 
would  come  down  into  their  camp  and  make  merry 
with  them — the  which  we  were  forward  to  do,  that 
’96,  ’97,  ’98,  ’99  seeing  onr  good  works,  might  strive 
to  do  after  the  same  manner.  Albeit  in  the  same 
week  we  had  suffered  such  a deluge  of  apologetics  of 
such  an  exceeding  musty  nature  that  unity  had  be- 
come a stranger  unto  us.  Moreover,  certain  of  the 
brethren  being  not  yet  returned  from  the  burden  of 
their  Thanksgiving  were  unavoidably  absent  from 
us,  most  notably  that  son  of  mirth.  Bob  Hunter, 
captain  of  the  host,  who  was  not  3 ct  returned  from 
the  Bath. 

And  it  came  to  pass  after  that  Currie,  the  Arch- 
bishop, had  shown  unto  all  there  present  the  folly 
of  cracking  chestnuts,  though  it  were  done  on  the 
cocoa-nut  of  Eli  Perkins,  it  was  so  that  one  Kenneth 
MacDonald,  a man  held  in  great  esteem  by  all  them 
who  are  of  the  Blue-noses,  while  he  was  vet  speaking 
unto  us  in  the  original  tongue  of  Eden,  made  certain 
allusions  to  His  Holiness  Andrew  I.,  whereby  he 
declared  that  Andrew  had  given  proof  of  his  falli- 
bility at  the  time  when  the  captain  of  our  host  led 
forth  our  valiant  young  men  to  do  battle  with  the 
host  of  ’97.  At  which  time  Andrew  did  cast  forward 
the  ball  towards  the  gates  of  the  camp  of  the  enemy, 
when  that  he  should  have  cast  himself  headlong 
upon  it.  Moreover,  he  was  for  some  time  utterly 
unable  to  find  his  check,  and  though  often  admon- 
ished by  the  valiant  quarter-back,  the  son  of  Isaiah, 
failed  utterly  to  destroy  the  giant  of  ’97,  D.  L. 
Coliath,  of  Carleton  Place.  Now  when  Kenneth  had 
made  an  end  of  speaking  these  things,  there  arose 
such  tumult  and  strife  among  certain  of  the  brethren 
as  brought  laughter  to  the  lips  of  the  multitude, 
derision  in  the  cries  of  the  Philistines,  and  .shame  to 
the  cheeks  of  the  faithful,,  insomuch  that  the  high 
priest  commanded  certain  grave  men,  who  sit  daily 
at  the  feet  of  the  doctors  of  the  law,  to  speak  unto 
us,  that  they  might  be  as  an  antidote  to  the  folly 
which  had  been  wrought  in  Israel. 

The  matters  herein  recorded  so  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  council  at  its  next  meeting  that  it  was 
resolved  to  enter  upon  a strict  investigation  into  the 
spiritual  condition  of  members  of  the  flock,  the 
which  shall  be  reported  in  due  season. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Mason  of  the  School 
of  Mining,  the  walls  of  the  Hall  are  now  adorned 
with  an  oil  painting  of  the  emblem  of  the  Presbv- 
terian  Church. 


COLLEGE  NOTES. 

In  the  deep  shadows  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
western  corridor  there  may  be  discerned  the  dim 
outline  of  an  iron  door,  which  in  the  gloom  looks 
like  the  awful  portal  of  some  donjon  keep.  Behind 
this  door  is  the  home  (by  adoption)  of  tbe  mastodon 
or  pieces  of  him,  and  the  ichthyosaurus  or  some  of 
his  degenerate  posterity.  For  some  reason  or  other 
this  room  is  seldom  visited  by  any  student  who  is 
not  making  a special  investigation,  and  the  door  is 
open  only  for  a short  time  each  day.  We  have 
never  seen  any  rules  governing  the  museun),  and 
are  ignorant  of  the  real  purpose  of  its  existence,  but 
we  would  suggest  to  the  curators  the  propriety  of 
having  occasional  exhibition  days,  when,  at  certain 
hours,  students  who  cared  to  do  so  might  visit  the 
museum  and  he  shown  through  it  hy  some  one  com- 
petent to  explain  the  various  exhibits. 

Pending  the  annual  report  ot  the  Athletic  Com- 
mittee, we  may  be  permitted  to  state  what  has 
been  done  with  the  new  campus  since  last  spring. 
It  appears  to  have  been  handed  over  to  the  School 
of  Agriculture  for  the  summer,  to  be  used  for  ex- 
perimental purposes,  and  a new  variety  of  oats, 
known  as  invisible  oats,  was  sown  upon  it.  But  the 
work  was  evidently  committed  to  some  inexperi- 
enced freshman,  who  put  in  the  crop  at  the  wrong 
phase  of  the  moon,  for  it  ran  neither  to  straw  nor 
to  grain  to  any  decided  extent.  This  variety  of 
oats  is  of  a very  mild  nature,  we  are  told,  fit  only 
for  boarding  house  porridge,  but  the  crop  being 
light  it  was  handed  over  to  the  Veterinary  College 
to  make  gruel  for  superannuated  horses.  Thus  are 
the  various  affiliated  colleges  being  bound  one  to 
another  by  the  hands  of  mutual  helpfulness. 

The  A.  M.  S.  election  campaign  is  upon  us  onCe 
more,  and  the  freshman  is  breathing  the  exhilira- 
ting  ozone  of  flattery  and  cajolement  with  which  the 
political  atmosphere  is  always  surcharged.  Gradu- 
ates, Seniors  and  Juniors  vie  with  one  another  in 
manifesting  an  unbounded  interest  in  his  welfare,  and 
even  Sophomores  forget  for  a time  their  implacable 
enmity  towards  those  who  are  wearing  the  yoke  so 
lately  cast  off  by  themselves.  This  is  your  period 
of  Indian  summer,  dear  Fre.shie,  make  the  most  ot 
it,  for  when  the  harvest  is  past  and  the  summer  is 
ended,  you  will  not  be  saved — from  the  Concursus. 

The  conduct  of  a few  of  the  children — both  boy 
and  girl  children — who  have  this  year  been  admit- 
ted for  the  first  time  to  the  privileges  of  college  life, 
savours  a little  too  much  of  the  high  school.  Their 
little  souls  have  failed,  more’s  the  pity,  to  expand 
as  their  sphere  of  life  has  been  enlarged.  They  are 
not  in  entire  correspondence  with  their  environ- 
ment, and  are  therefore  more  or  less  dead.  The 
Concursus  has  already  had  one  disagreeable  surgi- 
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cal  operation  to  perform  in  order  to  arrest  this  pro- 
cess of  decay,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Levana 
may  have  a similar  disagreeable  duty  to  perform. 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 

Preparations  for  the  dinner,  selection  of  candi- 
dates to  the  dinners  of  sister  colleges,  and  enjoying 
the  absence  of  grave  robbery  items  in  our  local 
papers,  have  been  the  subjects  of  our  attention  and 
enjoyment  the  past  week. 

Mr.  Walker  is  our  representative  to  Trinity,  and 
Mr.  Hudson  to  Toronto.  After  the  election  both 
promised  to  do  his  utmost  to  represent  Queen’s  in 
a worthy  manner. 

Unless  a second  football  surprise  is  in  store  for 
us,  we  believe  the  inter-faculty  football  banner  is 
ours.  With  five  of  the  first  team  and  seven  oi  the 
second  team,  we  have  a strong  aggregation.  Our 
tug  of  war  team  is  still  awaiting  the  appointment  of 
a date  to  pull  in  the  postponed  contest. 

The  court  will  hold  another  session  on  Tuesday 
to  try  some  postponed  cases  and  some  new  ones, 
and  to  hear  the  apology  of  some  members  who  in- 
terfered with  the  last  session. 

Dr.  Mackenzie,  of  Toronto,  who  was  present  at 
our  dinner  last  year,  gave  a lecture  in  the  amphi- 
theatre on  Friday.  The  doctor’s  reputation  as  a 
surgeon  and  lecturer  is  too  well  known  to  need  any 
lengthy  praise.  The  first  year  truly  appreciated 
his  interesting  and  profitable  lecture. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Association  saw  the 
introduction  of  a new  programme,  viz.,  the  discus- 
■sion  ot  medical  subjects.  The  subject  for  the  even- 
ing was  Typhoid  Fever. 

J.  W.  Edwards,  Hiram  Metcalf,  J.  F.  Scribner, 
G.  W.  Collinson  were  admitted  into  the  member- 
ship of  the  M.M.P.A.,  lately  formed.  Messrs. 
Richardson,  Philif)  Bell,  J.  H.  McArthur,  W.  A. 
McCarthy  have  applied  for  membership  at  the  next 
meeting  on  the  ground  of  preparatory  qualification. 
This  increase  is  the  result  of  Detective  Moore’s  ef- 
forts to  obtain  worthy  members. 

Dr.  Wood — Mr.  H , what  is  the  second  stage 

in  this  fever  ? 

Mr.  H — —(asleep  in  the  corner  snores  on). 

Dr.  W.  (receiving  no  answer), — A state  of  depres- 
sion, but  (Mr.  H.  moves)  it  does  not  pass  into  com- 
plete coma. 

The  students’  waiting  room  in  the  new  amphi- 
theatre has  been  equipped  with  tables,  chairs,  &c., 
so  that,  if  the  surroundings  were  as  congenial,  we 
would  be  more  comfortable  than  in  the  old  den. 


An  electric  bell  to  summon  us  has  been  pro- 
mised, so  that  this  operating  theatre  will  be  a 
model  of  perfection.  The  .Esculapian  might  pro- 
vide further  artistic  adornment,  such  as  mottoes 
of  “ Home,  Sweet  Home,”  &c.,  or  pictures  of 
celebrated  surgeons,  to  act  as  an  inspiration  to  the 
students. 

Dr.  S. — Is  your  temperament  sanguine  or  phleg- 
matic ? 

McP. — Sanguine. 

Dr.  S. — It  looks  phlegmatic. 

A BALLAD  OF  BODY-SNATCHING. 

Oh,  a merry,  merry  med.  went  off  one  night, 

One  night  when  the  moon  had  veiled  her  light. 

And  the  sky  was  blackly  dark, 

Went  off,  so  he  did,  with  companions  two, 

With  suitable  tools  for  burrowing  through 

Four  cubits  of  sandy  soil,  for  you 

Will  observe  they  were  after— true,  too  true  ! 

An  elderly  sub,  named  Zebedee  Hugh, 

A native  of  Kalamazoo. 

Now  the  place  was  dark  where  Zebedee  lay, 
Awaiting  the  trumpet  of  Judgment  Day, 

And  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  people  underground 
Made  never  a sound. 

Not  ever  a sound. 

But  walked  their  gloomy  graveyard  round. 

And  chummed  with  the  goblins  in  silence  profound. 
So  that  all  was  still  when  the  merry  meds.  found 
The  grave  for  which  they  were  bound. 

Now  the  three  had  been  there  before,  and  made 
Good  use  of  their  time,  till  pickaxe  and  spade 
Had  chopped  and  burrowed  persistently  through 
To  all  that  was  left  of  Zebedee  Hugh, 

While  the  goblins  smiled. 

And  the  ghosts  looked  riled. 

And  all  sat  round, — a gruesome  crew,  - 
To  see  what  Zebedee’s  ghost  would  do 
When  he  was  exposed  to  view. 

At  length  the  three  merry  meds.  were  through. 

And  cautiously,  carefully,  smilingly  drew 
Forth  from  his  grave  the  late  Zebedee  Hugh  ; 

But  alas  ! and  woe  ! 

From  down  below. 

Old  Zebedee’s  self  meandered  slow, 

With  a corpse-like  smell  and  a ghostly  sigh. 

And  the  rustle  of  goblins  fluttering  by, 

And  a mocking  leer  in  his  sunken  eye, 

As  the  merry  meds.  turned  to  fly. 

Oh,  three  merry  meds.  stood  still  that  night. 

And  listened  and  watched  till  the  morning  light 
Put  an  end  to  the  gruesome  show. 

While  Zebedee  stood  there  and  lectured,  he  did. 
Dissecting  himself  on  the  coffin  lid, 

— Which  is  all  of  the  yarn  Pknow. 
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DE  NOBIS  NOBILIBUS. 

Reporters  were  excluded  from  the  Presby- 
tery examination  last  week,  but  a few  notes 
were  gleaned  to  the  effect  that  it  was  entered 
into  with  vigor,  both  by  the  students  who  appeared 
and  the  Examining  Committee. 

Examiner — “ Do  you  read  N.T.  Greek  privately?” 
J.  R.  H-1 — “Oh,  yes!  We  take  it  in  class  and  I 
read  the  lesson  over  the  night  before.” 

Examiner  (with  vigor) — “ Sir  ! I warn  you  to 
conduct  family  worship  in  Greek  ; it  is  better  for 
you  than  Scotch  or  even  Irish  Gaelic." 

J.  R.  H-1  (squelched) — “Yes,  sir!” 

From  this  time  on  the  home  team  seemed  rattled 
and  the  yisitors  scored  at  will. 

“ I don’t  know  why  Prof.  MacNaughton  mistook 
me  for  Burton,  for  Burton’s  head  is  as  bald  as  my 
foot.” — E.  G.  Taylor. 

A Journal  reporter  having  heard  that  Mr.  A.  |. 
.'i'lacNeill  had  made  the  purchase  of  a library,  called 
upon  him  at  his  home.  Mr.  Mac.  was  in  excellent 
humor  for  talking  and  kindly  showed  us  his  new 
books.  “As  you  know,”  he  said,  “a  preacher  must  be 
careful  to  have  his  illustrations  apt.  There  is  noth- 
ing like  nature  to  illustrate  from,  and  on  the  farm 
one  is  brought  into  touch  with  nature  in  its  best 
forms.  This  principle  has  determined  my  selec- 
tion.” It  was  found  even  as  he  had  said.  In  his 
last  case  there  were  300  volumes  ; 230  were  copies 
of  Agricultural  Reports,  47  Revised  Statutes  dealing 
with  legal  matters  from  the  farmers’  standpoint, 
and  23  theological  works  of  the  stone  age,  which 
gave  directions  as  to  the  application  of  the  others. 
Total  cost,  with  book  case,  $1.37. 

An  incident  at  the  School  of  Pedagogy. 

Dr.  McLellan  in  his  lecture  mentions  Kingston. 
Varsity  lady  grad,  (with  would-be  sarcasm) — 
“ Where  is  Kingston  ?” 

Queen’s  lady  grad,  (with  cool  look  of  contempt)— 
“ In  Jamaica.” 

Varsity  lady  grad,  (somewhat  squelched)—"  Oh  !” 
A.  M.  S.  “ Bother  the  ‘ old  flag  ’ anyway 
P.  M.  G.  Taylor-"  Well,  I’m  sure  it  was  not  my 
fault  directly,  though  it  may  have  been  so  indirectly, 
but  I trust  it  can  be  re-modelled  and  patched  up  so 
as  to  become  a thing  of  beauty  and  a joy  forever.” 
An  old  member  of  ’93-“  Say,  I guess  I’ll  take  a 
trip  to  that  land  where  the  ‘ liar  and  the  lamb  ’ are 
said  to  lie  down  together.” 

Court  crier— “To  hu  vavohu,  kai  akatasten- 
asos  ! ! ! ” 

Bob  McC-y,  at  School  of  Pedagogy-  “By  gol,  ye 
know  boys.  I’ll  never  pass  in  that  club-swinging  ; ye 
know  I’ve  no  ear  for  music  !” 


Court  constable—"  Yer  ’Oner,  the  learned  coun- 
sel for  the  prosecution  looks  as  if  he  had  been 
scrapping  with  the  crow.” 

The  Freshmen—"  It’s  pretty  hard  lines  to  be 
made  to  stand  up  that  a senior  may  have  your  seat 
and  then  be  fined  for  having  your  feet  on  the  floor.” 
"How  dear  to  our  hearts  is  the  face  of  a dollar 
When  some  kind  subscriber  presents  it  to  view. 

— Business  Manager. 
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CARRY  A COMPLETE  STOCK  OF 

GENTS’  FURNISHINGS 
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DRESS  GOODS,  MANTLES  AND  MILLINERY. 

10  Per  Cent.  Discount  to  Queen’s  Students, 


FDR  THE  FINEST 
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SUITS  OR  OVERCOATS 

OR 


MOST  STYLISH 
OUSTOM  MADE 
GARMENTS 


COME  HERE 


You  can  n^ake  your  dollars  go  a little  further  if  you  buy  from  us. 

To  Students  we  will  give  a liberal  discount  and  a cordial  welcome. 

Grand  Union  Clothing  Co. 
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Kingston’s  Gents’  furnisher  ? 


He  has  everything  you  need  in  Neckwear,  Gloves, 
Underwear,  Umbrellas,  Y.  M.C.  A.  and  Queen's  Suits, 
Queen’s  Sweaters,  and  our  latest  in  Queen’s  Macintosh 
Coats,  made  of  Black  Paramotta  Silk,  Velvet  Collar  and 
Red  Lining.  lo  per  cent.  Discount  to  all  Students. 


DON’T  MISS  THE  PLACE, 

174  WELLINGTON  STREET. 


W.  P.  BPL-L  St  SON. 

-M-  PHOTOGRKPHERS  K- 
BROCK  STREET,  #0  MARKET  SQUARE. 
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Life-size  Crayon  Portraits  at  low  rates. 

Liberal  Discount  to  Students. 


R.H  ELMER 
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161  PRINCESS  STREET,  KINGSTON. 
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DR.  O.  W.  DALY, 
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LAVELL  & FARRELL, 
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JOHN  R.  LAVELL,  B.A.  A.  GRAY  FARRELL,  B.A. 

D.  ALLAN  BLACK. 
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Dentist, 

ego  t-2  Princess  Street,  ....  Kingston,  Ontario. 
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KINGSTON  &.  PEMBROKE 

AND  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RY'S 


FgEORGE  MILLS  & oaj 

i 170  WELLINGTON  STREET.  | 

^FURRIERS  & HATTERS^  ! 

I SPECIAL  LOW  RATE  TO  QUEEN’S  STUDENTS-  | 


A CAP  TO  FIT  ANY  HEAD  “ , 

HOVS,  put  OH  your  Thinkin«  Cap  and  lend  us  your  ears  I 
i-  f-  SEUU 

Men's  Underwear,  Socks,  Braces,  Shirts,  Collars,^  lies  and  (ilovesal 
rock  bottom  cash  prices.  If  from  the  University,  kindly  state  so,  as  we 
allow  you  an  extra  Ten  Per  Cent.  Di.scount.  We  also  make  I.aureating 
Hoods.  You  will  find  us  on  the  corner  of  Wellington  and  Princess 
Streets,  in  the  Old  (Jlasgow  Warehouse. 
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GOIrbEGE  TEXT  BOOKS, 

College  Note  Paper  with  College  Crest 
or  Vignette  of  the  College  Building. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Note  Books  and  Memorandum  Books 
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♦ ♦♦ 

Fountain  Pens,  Stylogpaphie  Pens,  &e. 
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THE  BEST  ROUTE  BETWEEN 
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Quebec,  8t.  John,  Halifax, 
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St.  Thomas,  Ingersoll, 

PembroKe,  Sault  St.  Marie, 

Port  Arthur,  Winnipeg, 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN  THE 

NORTH-WEST  AND  BRITISH  GOLOHIBIA 

B.  W.  FOLGEF,  F.  CONWAY, 

GENERAL  MANAGER-  ASST.  GEN’L  PASS.  AGENT. 


STUDENTS! 

Its  a cold  day  when  we 
cannot  please  you  with  any- 
thing in  our  line 

We  can  warm  up  your 
enthusiasm  to  the  highest 
pitch  over  our  stock  of 

IHedieal  and  Art  Books. 


Fountain  Pens  that  never  miss.  Pencils  that  wil  1 
sharpen  without  breaking.  Scribblers  that  will  stand  ink  , 
Note  Books  that  are  well  bound.  Queen's  Writing  Pads . 


JOHN  HENDERSON  St  CO.. 

86  PRINCESS  STREET. 


